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At  a  time  when  the  world  is  considering  possible 
ways  of  furthering  the  political,  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  relatively  undeveloped  and 
dependent  areas — in  India,  the  Pacific,  the  Near 
East,  the  Balkans,  Africa— without  plunging  these 
areas  into  a  state  of  anarchy  that  would  threaten 
post-war  order  and  security,  Turkey’s  experience 
in  effecting  a  thoroughgoing  internal  transforma¬ 
tion  in  an  orderly  way,  without  arousing  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  its  neighbors  or  of  the  great  powers,  offers 
many  valuable  lessons.  For  what  the  Turks  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  during  the  turbulent 
inter- war  years  might  prove  feasible  for  other  na¬ 
tions,  given  similar  determination  and  leadership 
in  internal  affairs,  and  similar  self-restraint  and 
moderation  in  foreign  affairs. 

MAIN  PRINCIPLES  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

For  nearly  twenty-two  years  the  Turkish  Re¬ 
public  has  enjoyed  a  stable  government  which  has 
preserved  order  within  its  borders  and  maintained 
peace  with  all  foreign  powers.  To  any  one  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Turkish  history  this  fact  is  of  striking 
significance.  Not  since  the  Battle  of  Malazgirt 
in  1071  could  the  same  things  be  said  of  the  same 
territory  over  a  period  of  so  many  years.*  That 
the  maintenance  of  a  stable  situation  has  been  no 
easy  task  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  familiar  with 
the  social  problems  involved  in  the  radical  changes 
that  have  transformed  the  life  of  almost  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  country.  The  very  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  of  Turkey,  straddling  the  land  routes  between 
Europe  and  Asia  and  the  sea  route  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  a  con- 

1.  The  only  comparable  p)criod  seems  to  be  that  between  the 
years  1746  and  1768  when  there  was  peace  abroad,  but  in¬ 
ternal  troubles  on  every  side,  with  uprisings  of  Mamluks  in 
Egypt;  of  Wahabis  in  Arabia;  and  of  local  feudal  lords,  derebeys, 
in  Bosnia,  Karamania,  Rustchuk,  Malatiya  and  elsewhere.  See 
J.  ].  Hcllert’s  translation  of  von  Hammer,  Histoire  de  I'Empire 
Ottoman  (Paris,  Bcllizard  Barthes,  1835-43),  vol.  15,  Livrc 
LXIX. 


tinual  threat  to  its  safety  and  integrity.  To  have 
weathered  five  long  years  of  neutrality  during 
World  War  II  is  in  itself  an  achievement;  and  to 
have  done  so  by  following  a  strong,  not  a  weak, 
policy,  is  further  evidence  of  wise  leadership. 

Turkey’s  foreign  policy  during  the  present  war 
reveals  three  underlying  principles:  (i)  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  defend  its  territory  from  aggression  by 
either  group  of  belligerents;  (2)  while  Turkey  has 
sought  friendship  with  all  powers — a  fundamental 
orientation  toward  sincere  friendship  for  Britain 
and  the  Western  democratic  powers,  especially  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Assistance  of  October  1939  and  an  assertion  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  that  treaty  during  the  summer  of  1940;  and 
(3)  a  cautious  appeasement  of  Germany  whose 
armies,  since  the  spring  of  1941,  have  been  on 
Turkey’s  borders  only  a  little  over  a  hundred  miles 
from  Istanbul.  Turkey’s  much-publicized  trade 
agreements  with  Germany — particularly  the  1941 
agreement  for  the  sale  of  chrome — indicate  not 
pro-Gcrman  sentiment  but  skillful  handling  of  its 
relations  with  the  Reich.  That  Turkey  was  not 
merely  trying  to  sit  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  no  chrome  was  to  be  shipped 
to  Germany  until  January  i,  1943,  and  until  Ger¬ 
man  obligations  for  the  delivery  of  manufactured  f 
goods  to  Turkey  had  been  fulfilled.^  In  a  pact  of 
friendship  signed  in  June  1941,  Turkey  and  Ger¬ 
many  expressed  pacific  intentions  toward  each 
other,  but  on  two  conditions:  loyal  observance  by 
Turkey  of  all  its  obligations  to  Britain;  and  no  pas¬ 
sage  of  German  troops  through  Turkey.* 

RECONCILIATION  WITH  RUSSIA 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  steps  Turkey  has  taken 
to  implement  these  three  principles  and  to  preserve 
peace  with  its  neighbors  while,  at  the  same  time, 
refusing  to  become  a  pawn  of  the  great  powers. 

2.  New  Yor/(  Times,  October  8,  1941. 

3.  Ibid.,  June  19,  1941.  1 
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Historically,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Republic 
may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  in  large  part  on 
the  Moscow  treaty  of  March  i6,  1921,  concluded 
while  Turkey’s  War  of  Independence  was  still 
going  on/  In  that  historic  document  Soviet  Russia 
recognized  the  claims  of  the  Turkish  National 
Pact  of  1919-20,  which  asserted  sovereign  rights 
over  that  part  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  where 
Turkish  population  predominated,  and  the  two 
countries  jointly  agreed  that  “the  national  move¬ 
ments  in  the  Orient  are  similar  to  and  in  harmony 
with  the  struggle  of  the  Russian  workingmen  for 
the  new  social  order.”’  They  therefore  solemnly  as¬ 
serted  the  rights  of  such  people  to  “freedom,  inde¬ 
pendence  and  free  choice  of  such  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  they  themselves  desire.”  Russia  thus  re¬ 
versed  the  centuries-old  policy  of  the  Tsars,  who 
opposed  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  became  Tur¬ 
key’s  first  friend  in  Europe.  This  treaty  was  further 
cemented  by  a  Turkish-Soviet  Treaty  of  Neutrality 
and  Friendship*^  signed  at  Paris  on  December  17, 
1925,  prolonged  for  two  years  in  December  1929 
and  March  1931,  and  on  November  7,  1935  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years.^ 

RECONCILIATION  WITH  GREECE 

Thus  protected,  at  least  by  treaty,  from  the 
“colossus  of  the  north,”  Turkey  began  as  early  as 
1930  to  mend  its  fences  on  the  frontier  of  another 
hereditary  foe.  To  foreigners  who  had  lived  in 
Turkey  during  the  1919-22  war  against  Greece  and 
remembered  the  Turks’  lust  for  revenge  against 
the  Greek  invader,  it  seemed  a  triumph  of  reason 
over  emotion  to  find  Turkey,  eight  years  later, 
initiating  a  series  of  friendly  agreements  with  its 
former  enemy,  based  bn  genuine  mutual  interest. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  this  new  friendship 
could  hardly  have  proved  possible  had  the  victori¬ 
ous  Turks  in  1922  imposed  harsh  and  humiliating 
terms  on  Greece. 

On  October  30,  1930  a  Greco-Turkish  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Neutrality,  Ganciliation  and  Arbitra¬ 
tion®  was  signed  at  Ankara,  further  strengthened 
on  September  14,  1933  by  a  Pact  of  Cordial  Friend¬ 
ship’  in  which  each  party  gave  the  other  mutual 
guarantees  as  to  “the  inviolability  of  their  common 
frontiers,”  and  promised  that  in  all  international 

4-  For  English  translation,  see  Current  History  (New  York), 
November  1922,  pp.  276-79. 

5.  For  English  translation,  see  ibid.,  pp.  280-81;  and  D.  E. 
Webster,  Turkey  of  Atatur\  (Philadelphia,  American  Academy 
of  Political  Science,  1939),  pp.  81-82. 

S.  For  text,  see  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Information  Ser- 
we,  July  20,  1927,  p.  148. 

7.  See  League  of  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  No.  4139,  vol.  179. 

8-  Ibid.,  No.  2481,  vol.  125. 

9-  Ibid.,  No.  3600,  vol.  156. 


meetings  each  would  seek  to  defend  the  common 
and  special  interests  of  both.  This  treaty,  valid  for 
ten  years,  was  extended  by  An  Additional  Treaty 
to  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  etc.,  of  1930,  and  the 
Pact  of  Cordial  Friendship  of  1933.*®  This  new 
treaty,  signed  at  Athens  on  April  27,  1938,  indicated 
realistic  preparation  for  actual  hostilities  between 
other  nations  by  binding  each  state  to  “safeguard 
its  neutrality  by  opposing,  if  necessary  by  arms,  the 
use  of  its  territory  for  the  passage  of  troops,  arms — 
or  supplies — or  for  purposes  of  military  reconnais¬ 
sance.” 

PROMOTION  OF  BALKAN  ENTENTE 

Prior  to  this,  Turkey  had  concluded  on  May  16, 
1929  a  treaty  of  Neutrality,  Conciliation  and  Judi¬ 
cial  Settlement  with  Bulgaria,"  and  on  February 

9.  1934  it  signed,  together  with  Greece,  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia,  the  Pact  of  Balkan  Entente,"  in 
which  the  four  powers  “mutually  guarantee  the 
security  of  each  and  all  their  Balkan  frontiers.” 
This  commitment,  however,  was  limited  by  a  quali¬ 
fying  article  which  stated:  “The  Pact  of  Balkan 
Entente  is  not  directed  against  any  Power.  Its 
object  is  to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  several 
Balkan  frontiers  against  any  aggression  on  the  part 
of  any  Balkan  State.”" 

Lest  this  provision  should  seem  aimed  at,  and 
therefore  offensive  to,  Bulgaria — which  had  not 
entered  the  Entente — a  special  agreement  between 
Bulgaria  and  the  Balkan  Entente  was  signed  at 
Thessalonica  on  July  31,  1938,  binding  all  con¬ 
cerned  “to  abstain  from  any  resort  to  force  in  rela¬ 
tions  with  one  another.”"  Turkey’s  part  in  the 
effort  to  establish  cooperation  for  peace  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans  was  recognized  in  the  following  statement  by 
M.  de  Motte,  Belgian  Minister  to  Sofia:  “We  are 
witnessing  now  the  birth  of  Balkan  solidarity.  Until 
recently  the  Balkan  peoples  have  emphasized  the 
20  per  cent  of  their  differences  and  difficulties.  Now 
they  have  begun  to  stress  the  80  per  cent  of  their 
common  and  identical  interests.  And  Turkish  lead¬ 
ership  is  responsible.”" 

TREATY  WITH  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE 

With  peace  thus  made  a  matter  of  collective 
security  in  the  Balkans,  and  with  the  conclusion 
of  a  similar  treaty  of  nonaggression  with  Afghan- 

10.  Ibid.,  No.  4493,  vol.  193. 

11.  Ibid.,  No.  2668,  vol.  1 14. 

12.  Ibid.,  No.  3514,  vol.  153. 

I  3.  For  Pact  and  Protocol-Annex,  sec  T.  I.  GeshkofT,  Balkan 
Union  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1940),  pp. 
300-302. 

14.  League  of  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  No.  4596,  vol.  196. 

1=;.  Ernest  Jackh,  Rising  Crescent  (New  York,  Farrar  &  Rine¬ 
hart,  1944),  p.  215. 
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TURKEY  BETWEEN  TWO  WORLD  WARS 


istan,  Irak  and  Iran  on  July  8,  1937,’*^  Turkey 
began  in  the  spring  of  1939  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
mutual  assistance  with  Britain  and  France.  The 
fact  that  this  treaty  was  not  signed  until  October 
19,  1939,’^  after  World  War  II  had  begun,  shows 
clearly  that  Turkey  had  with  some  boldness  chosen 
the  side  on  which  its  influence  would  be  cast.  In 
this  treaty  on  which  Turkey,  in  part,  based  its 
break  with  Germany  on  August  2,  1944,  Britain 
and  France  agreed  to  lend  Turkey  “all  aid  and 
assistance  in  their  power”  if  it  became  involved  in 
hostilities  as  a  result  of  the  aggression  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  nation;  and  Turkey  similarly  pledged  its 
effective  collaboration  with  all  the  aid  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  its  power  if  an  act  of  aggression  by  a  Eura 
|KMn  nation  was  committed  against  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  Mediterranean  area. 
(Three  subsidiary  agreements  quickly  followed,  by 
which  Britain  granted  Turkey  credits  of  42  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  sterling,  to  be  used  chiefly  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  British  war  materials.*®) 

Here  again  Turkey  mixed  caution  with  boldness. 
It  insisted  on  an  added  Protocal  providing  that  this 
“Treaty  cannot  compel  Turkey  to  take  action  hav¬ 
ing  as  its  effect,  or  involving  as  its  consequence, 
entry  in  armed  conflict  with  the  U.S.S.R.”  Critics 
may  point  out  that  Turkey  has  not  fulfilled  the 
terms  of  its  treaty  with  Britain  because  it  has  not 
even  now  come  to  the  aid  of  Britain  with  its  full 
military  power.  Had  it  done  so  in  1941  when  Ger¬ 
many  invaded  Greece,  however,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  the  Germans  would  have  promptly  occupied 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  perhaps  opened 
a  passage  for  their  troops  through  Asia  Minor  to 
Syria.  Because  Turkey  used  its  diplomatic  skill 
rather  than  its  necessarily  ineffective  offensive  mili¬ 
tary  power,  Britain’s  flank  on  the  Mediterranean 
remained  protected  and  Germany,  instead,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attack  Russia. 

In  May  1930,  long  before  World  War  II,  Turkey 
concluded  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Germany.*’ 
Turkey’s  trade  with  Germany,  developed  as  with 
all  foreign  countries  under  barter  conditions, 
amounted  in  1938  to  over  62  million  Turkish  liras 
of  exports  and  over  70  million  liras  of  imports, 
as  contrasted  with  a  total  of  approximately  53  mil¬ 
lion  in  exports  to  and  the  same  value  of  imports 
from  the  United  States,  Italy,  Britain,  Russia, 

16.  Leaffue  of  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  No.  4402,  vol.  190. 

17.  Ihid.,  No.  4689,  vol.  200.  J.  T.  Shotwell  and  Francis  Dcak, 
in  Turkey  at  the  Straits  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1940),  give  the 
text  of  the  treaty  and  the  important  protocols,  pp.  168-71,  but 
list  the  date  as  October  10. 

18.  league  of  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  Vol.  200,  pp.  177, 
181-82. 

19.  Ibid.,  No.  2553,  vol.  no. 


France  and  Czechoslovakia  combined.  In  1940  total 
exports  to  and  imports  from  Germany  dropped  to 
17,770,000  liras,  while  the  total  for  the  other  six 
countries  had  dropped  only  to  91  million  liras.  In 
large  part,  however,  Turkey’s  export  and  import 
trade  with  other  European  powers,  notably  over  22 
million  liras  with  Rumania,  eventually  either 
reached  Germany  or  originated  there.^° 

I  EAR  OF  ITALY 

It  is  with  respect  to  Italy  that  Turkey’s  efforts 
to  build  secure  relations  of  peace  proved  least  suc¬ 
cessful.  Turkey  strove  to  appease  Italy,  which  had 
entered  World  War  I  on  the  basis  of  a  secret  prom¬ 
ise  that  it  would  receive  a  section  of  Asia  Minor,^* 
and  for  a  time  actually  occupied  a  part  of  the 
Antalya  (Adalia)  region.  In  the  Lausanne  Treaty 
of  1923^^  Turkey  agreed  to  Italian  control  of  the 
Dodecanese  Islands,  including  the  Island  of  Cas- 
tellorizo,  which  Italy  seized  during  World  War  I. 
In  January  1932  Turkey  and  Italy  reached  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  their  rival  claims  to  the  tiny  islets 
around  Castellorizo  and  just  off  the  Asia  Minor 
coast.^^  In  the  1930’s  it  was  reported  in  Turkey 
that  Italian  teachers  were  required  to  indoctrinate 
their  students  with  the  belief  that  Asia  Minor  his¬ 
torically  had  belonged  to  Rome  and  should  form 
again  a  part  of  the  new  Italian  Empire.  In  a  speech 
before  the  Quinquennial  Assembly  of  the  Fascist 
party  in  Rome  in  March  1934,  Mussolini  lent 
credence  to  this  report  by  declaring:  “Italy  has  no 
future  in  the  west  and  north.  Her  future  lies  to  the 
east  and  south  in  Asia  and  Africa.”^'*  Assurances  a 
few  days  later  that  no  reference  was  intended  to 
Turkey  could  not  allay  the  belief  that,  in  the  case 
of  Italy  at  least,  foreign  influence  was  something 
to  be  feared. 

ORIENTATION  TOWARD 
WESTERN  DEMOCRACIES 

The  threat  of  Italy’s  eastward  expansion  alone 
might  be  sufficient  to  explain  Turkey’s  orientation 
toward  the  democratic  powers.  But  there  were  two 
other  primary  reasons  growing  out  of  past  experi¬ 
ence  which  turned  Turkey’s  sympathies  in  that 
direction. 

The  first  was  Turkey’s  600-year  experience  with 
imperialism.  From  the  fourteenth  century  until 

20.  Figures  taken  from  colored  charts,  Annuaire  Statistigue 
/940-  ....  (Ankara,  Office  Ontral  de  Statistique,  PublicatioD 
No.  194). 

21.  For  Pact  of  London  and  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  agreement, 
see  E.  G.  Mears,  Modern  Turkey  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1924)' 
pp.  612-13,  619-20. 

22.  League  of  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  No.  701,  vol.  28. 

23.  Ibid.,  No.  3191,  vol.  138. 

24.  New  York  Times,  March  19,  April  7,  1934. 
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I  late  into  the  twentieth,  Turkey  itself  had  been  a 
great  empire.  With  all  its  faults,  the  system  of  the 
old  Ottomans  must  have  possessed  extraordinary 
administrative  merit  to  have  held  together  so  many 
peoples  so  long,  but  for  over  a  hundred  years  it 
had  been  apparent  that  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
was  a  form  of  dynamite  splitting  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  empire.  Every  attempt  at  reform  had 
led  only  to  revolt  or  foreign  interference.  Mahmud 
II  (1808-39)  had  sincerely  tried  to  develop  new 
trends,  as  Selim  III  had  tried  to  do  before  him, 
but  Serbia  in  1807  and  Greece  in  1822  asserted  their 
independence  from  the  empire.  When  the  Young 
Turks  adopted  a  new  constitution  in  1908,  Austria- 
Hungary  formally  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzego¬ 
vina.  Italy  claimed  Tripoli  in  1911,  and  the  Balkan 
Wars  followed  in  1912  and  1913.  During  those 
1  years,  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  shrinking, 
no  Turkish  writer  was  willing  to  concede  to  non- 
Turkish  areas  the  sovereign  independence  the 
Turks  passionately  wanted  for  their  own  people. 

The  fact,  however,  that  overlordship  of  other 
peoples  led  only  to  war,  misery  and  defeat  finally 
convinced  Turkish  leaders  that  a  Turkey  limited  to 
lands  inhabited  solely  by  Turks  could  alone  be¬ 
come  strong  enough  to  survive  in  the  modern 
world.  Hence  the  National  Pact  of  1919-20,^^  which 
laid  claim  only  to  those  areas  where  “cultural  ties 
and  a  similar  desire  for  the  establishment  of  eth¬ 
nical  rights”  united  the  people,  and  hence  also  the 
government’s  determined  adherence  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  Republic.  From  1919  on,  Turkey 
no  longer  sought  conquests  abroad.  Its  attention 
was  concentrated  on  the  task  for  which  it  believed 
it  was  destined:  to  profit  from  the  loss  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  to  develop  national  life  within  its  own 
territories.^^ 

l|  DISTASTE  FOR  GERMANY 

A  second  fact  not  to  he  forgotten  while  consider¬ 
ing  the  attitude  of  Turkey  in  World  War  II  is  that 
Turkish  leaders  still  living  remember  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  their  country’s  alliance  with  Germany  in 
1914-18.^’  This  was  made  plain  to  Turkish  leaders 
by  the  interference  and  offensive  behavior  of  the 
j  average  German  during  the  last  war.^®  By  1918  it 
i  had  become  crystal-clear  that  alliance  with  Ger¬ 
many  meant  subservience  to  Germany — a  loss  of 

15-  Current  History,  November  1922,  pp.  280-81. 

26-  General  von  Seeckt,  German  Chief  of  Staff,  is  quoted  by 
Jackh  {Rising  Crescent,  cited,  p.  68)  as  saying;  “Even  in  time 
of  peace  Ottoman  Turkey  regularly  lost  75,000  soldiers  a  year, 
not  in  attempts  to  extend  her  frontiers,  but  simply  in  fighting 

I  for  her  very  existence  within  her  frontiers.  ...  In  other  words, 
in  a  purely  police  task  and  in  times  of  peace,  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  paid  out  each  year  75,000  soldiers  of  the  best  Turkish 
blood.” 

27.  Jackh,  Rising  Crescent,  cited,  pp.  9,  113. 


that  sovereign  independence  which  the  Turkish 
Republic  so  dearly  prized. 

Ataturk,  moreover,  is  credited  by  one  observer 
with  having  perceived  even  during  the  days  of  the 
Dardanelles  campaign  that  sea  power  was  destined 
to  triumph  over  land  power.  “As  a  land  power 
without  sea  power,”  Jackh  quotes  Mustafa  Kemal 
Bey  as  saying,  “we  will  never  be  able  to  defend  our 
peninsula  against  sea  powers  which  can  bring  up 
their  land  forces  unchallenged.”^^  This  may  be  one 
reason  why,  after  1919,  Ataturk  sought  to  develop 
ever-closer  relations  with  the  British  Empire. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  RUSSO-TURKISIl  COLLABORATION 

If,  before  the  war,  fear  of  Italian  aggression  con¬ 
stituted  Turkey’s  chief  worry  in  foreign  affairs, 
ever  since  the  Russo-German  nonaggression  pact 
of  1939  Turkey’s  open  or  concealed  fears  have  cen¬ 
tered  on  Russia.  In  order  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  Turkish  people  toward  Russia,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  back  to  a  document  supposedly  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Louis  XV  in  the  year  1757  by  the  notori¬ 
ous  Chevalier  d’Eon  de  Beaumont,  who  in  the 
guise  of  a  woman  had  long  lived  as  a  secret  envoy 
in  Russia.  The  document  purported  to  be  the  will 
of  Peter  the  Great,  addressed  to  his  “successors  on 
the  throne  and  in  the  government  of  the  Russian 
people.”  In  that  will,  he  bequeathed  to  them  the 
task  of  continual  progress  toward  Constantinople 
and  India,  the  provocation  of  constant  quarrels 
with  Turkey,  the  support  of  detached  sections  of 
Greeks  scattered  abroad,  and  the  eventual  conquest 
of  Turkey. 

Apocryphal  as  this  document  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  by  historians,  it  found  its  way  into 
Turkish  textbooks,  so  that  the  older  generation  of 
today  has  been  taught  from  childhood  that  it  is 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  Russian  foreign  policy. 
The  record  of  Imperial  Russia  gave  every  evidence 
that  these  ideas  did  constitute  the  basis  of  its  pro¬ 
cedure.  Just  to  mention  the  dates  of  Russian  wars 
against  Turkey  is  to  show  how  deeply  imbedded 
in  Turkish  hearts  must  be  the  fear  of  Russia: 
1677-81,  1696-1702,  1710-11,  1736-39,  1768-74,  1783, 
1787-92,  1806-12,  1826,  1828-29,  1853-55,  1877-78, 
1914-18.^*  Once,  in  1833,  Russia  got  ahead  of  Brit- 

28.  For  report  of  Von  Sanders’  offensive  behavior  and  that  «)f 
a  high  German  official  who  said  he  liked  to  sit  on  his  veranda 
at  the  Hotel  Tokatlian  because  from  there  he  could  so  comfort¬ 
ably  spit  on  the  Turks,  see  ibid.,  pp.  136-37. 

29.  Ibid.,  p.  150. 

30.  Cf.  W.  K.  Kelly,  History  of  Russia  (London,  1854-55), 
vol.  I,  pp.  373  ff.  Quoted  also  in  Appendix  X  of  E.  A.  Walsh, 
Fall  of  the  Russian  Empire  (Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1929). 

31.  The  secret  treaty  between  Britain,  France  and  Russia  of 
March  1915  promised  the  western  coast  of  the  Bosphorus,  the 
Sea  of  Marmara  and  the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  Constantinople, 
to  Russia.  Cf.  Mears,  Modern  Turkey,  cited,  pp.  609-12. 
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ain  and  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Ottomans  against 
Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Egypt,  but  only  to  extract  in 
return  the  Treaty  of  Hiinkar  Iskelesi  which,  by  a 
secret  clause,  gave  Russia  apparent  control  over  the 
Straits. 

Oj>erating  perhaps  as  a  minor  factor,  but  with 
large  potentialities  had  Germany  advanced  further 
in  the  summer  of  1942,  was  the  small  but  vocal 
group  of  Pan-Turkists  in  Turkey,  known  as  the 
BozkjArtqus,  (Gray  Wolfers).  These  extreme  chau¬ 
vinists  preached  a  doctrine  of  Turkish  racial  su¬ 
periority;  glorified  war  and  death  on  the  battle¬ 
field;  and  looked  to  union  with  all  Turkish-speak¬ 
ing  countries  to  the  East.  Since  expansion  in  this 
direction  could  only  mean  conquest  of  the  Azer¬ 
baijan  section  of  Iran  and  the  several  Turkic  re¬ 
publics  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  this  group  represented  a 
potential  fifth  column  ready  to  stir  up  trouble 
against  Russia.  They  were  suppressed  in  May  1944, 
as  one  of  Turkey’s  gestures  of  increasing  friendli¬ 
ness  for  the  Allied  cause.^^ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  balance  is  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  from  the  first,  and  with  unbroken 
continuity — save  for  the  treaty  with  Germany  in 
1939  and  the  somewhat  cold  reception  accorded  to 
Saracoglu  in  Moscow  the  same  year — proved  itself 
a  friend  of  Turkey.  In  the  hearts  of  the  common 
people  a  certain  measure  of  distrust  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  persist,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  just  as  Turkey  learned  its  bitter  lesson  con¬ 
cerning  the  indigestibility  of  foreign  elements  in 
an  empire,  so  the  realistic  leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  learned  that  any  suggestion  looking  toward 
Russian  control  of  the  Straits  is  sure  to  bring  the 
hostility  of  European  powers  and  that,  consequent¬ 
ly,  “it  may  be  even  better  to  have  a  friend,  not  too 
strong  and  therefore  desirous  of  peace,  as  keeper 
of  the  Straits.’’^^  Many  open-minded,  well-informed 
Turks  believe  that  there  is  this  essential  difference 
between  the  old  foreign  policy  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire  and  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  today.  With  Russian 
influence  probably  stronger  than  ever  before,  Tur¬ 
key  will  indeed  be  under  the  necessity  of  getting 
along  amicably  with  its  big  neighbor.  There  is  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  Russia  to  fear  a  hostile  atti¬ 
tude  on  Turkey’s  part,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
Russia  will  therefore  find  a  difficult  problem  most 
simply  adjusted  if  it  allows  Turkey  to  continue  in 
at  least  nominal  control  of  the  Straits,  even  though 
demilitarization  may  be  demanded. 

TURKEY’S  INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Basically,  then,  Turkey  is  committed  to  a  policy 

32.  fiew  Yorl{  Times,  May  i6,  19,  20,  1944. 

33.  Bernard  Pares,  Russia  and  the  Peace  (New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan,  1944),  p.  160. 


of  peace  within  its  present  frontiers.  It  has  had 
enough  of  a  foreign  policy  based  on  “adventure 
and  conquest.’’  It  knows  what  war  means.  The 
Italo-Turkish  war  in  Tripoli  in  1911,  the  two  Bal¬ 
kan  Wars  of  1912-13,  World  War  I,  and  the  War 
for  Independence  (1919-22)  chiefly  against  Greece 
but  at  the  beginning  also  against  France  and  Italy 
and  always  more  or  less  secretly  against  Britain— all 
these,  lasting  continuously  for  over  ten  years  and 
involving  during  World  War  I  fighting  on  eight 
fronts,^'*  had  drained  Turkey’s  resources.  In  order 
to  understand  Turkey’s  attitude  today  toward  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  one  must  grasp  in  some  small 
measure  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  internal  re¬ 
juvenation  which  still  lies  unfinished. 

Even  during  the  War  of  Independence,  in  spite 
of  the  military  prestige  Ataturk  had  gained  by  the 
part  he  played  in  the  Dardanelles  campaign  and 
the  enthusiasm  his  bold  nationalist  stand  had 
aroused,  it  was  already  apparent  that  a  united 
nation  would  not  be  an  easy  goal  to  achieve.  A 
conservative  element  in  Konia,  and  a  remnant  of 
an  old  feudal  group  (a  section  of  the  Chapan-Oglu 
derebey  family)  around  Tokat,  were  in  open  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  Nationalists,  yet  they  were  only 
two  of  many  factions  that  opposed  Mustafa  Kemal 
in  those  early  days.  It  was  with  a  realistic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  ahead  that  Kemal  remarked 
to  Halide  Edib  as  they  were  approaching  Smyrna 
in  the  days  when  complete  victory  lay  just  ahead, 
and  when  she  suggested  that  now  a  pericxl  of 
peace  and  tranquility  would  prevail:  “No,  now  we 
will  kill  each  other.’’^’ 

The  zeal  which  enabled  the  Turks  to  drive  for¬ 
eign  foes  into  the  sea  could  not  create  the  order  so 
necessary  within.  The  various  elements  within  the 
country  were  not  naturally  united  or  agreed  among 
themselves.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  demo¬ 
cratic  procedures  and  peaceful  acquiescence  in  ma¬ 
jority  votes.  The  task  Mustafa  Kemal  faced  was, 
first  of  all,  the  establishment  of  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment  which  could  maintain  order  for  some  time 
to  come.  Many  friendly  observers  believed  this  an 
impossible  task.  Had  they  known  that  Kemal  was 
prepared  not  only  to  control  his  people  by  main¬ 
taining  law  and  order,  but  also  to  alter  funda¬ 
mentally  their  hahits  and  mental  attitudes,  they 
would  have  been  even  further  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  his  program. 

ROLE  OF  KEMAL 

Yet  Kemal  and  his  associates  did  carry  out  these 

34.  Dardanelles,  Caucasus,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Arabia,  Suez. 
Galicia,  Balkans. 

35.  Halide  Edib,  The  Turl^ish  Ordeal  (New  York,  Century, 
1928),  p.  355. 
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two  objectives,  and  for  the  student  of  social  forces 
throughout  the  world  the  essential  significance  of 
Turkey’s  transformation  lies  not  so  much  in  what 
actually  happened — that  story  has  been  repeated 
time  and  again^*’ — but  in  the  means  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  results.  The  following  analysis  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  it  is  a  law  of  politics,  true  per¬ 
haps  of  all  scKieties  but  especially  so  of  societies 
still  in  an  elementary  stage  of  growth,  that  the 
stability  of  a  political  leadership  is  in  proponion 
to  the  power  status  that  leadership  exercises  in  the 
non-political  fields,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of 
politics.^^ 

Ataturk’s  first  asset  when  he  undertook  to  trans¬ 
form  Turkey  into  a  modern  state  was  the  fame  he 
had  gained  in  the  Dardanelles  campaign.  He  prob¬ 
ably  could  never  have  established  the  military  repu¬ 
tation  and  political  stature  of  a  national  leader 
whom  his  people  would  follow  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  glory  he  had  won  as  “Victor  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles”  over  the  British-French  fleets  and  forces. 
The  Turkish  people  were  deeply  stirred  emotion¬ 
ally  by  this  success,  and  Ataturk  thus  began  his 
political  career  with  his  fame  established  in  the 
hearts  of  nationalist  Turks. 

With  this  great  influence  in  the  military  field — 
increased  by  his  successful  leadership  of  the  nation¬ 
alist  forces  in  the  interior  of  Anatolia  following  the 
Greek  invasion  in  the  spring  of  1919 — Kemal 
Pasha  gained  political  ascendancy  by  his  untiring 
energy  in  personal  persuasion.  Already  during  the 
War  of  Independence  he  was  becoming  a  political 
leader  with  a  drive  and  energy  no  one  else  could 
challenge. 

The  relative  moderation  of  the  National  Pact — 
in  which  the  nationalistic  forces  claimed  only  that 
“those  parts  of  the  empire  situated  on  the  armistice 
line  inhabited  by  a  Moslem  majority,  united  by  re¬ 
ligious  and  cultural  ties  and  animated  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  desire  for  the  establishment  of  their  ethnical 
rights,  form  a  complete  whole  with  us  which  shall 
suffer  under  no  pretext  whatsoever  any  dissocia¬ 
tion”^*^ — was  another  one  of  the  early  indications 
that  Kemal  Pasha  was  a  political  leader  able  to 
get  much  because  he  asked  for  much,  but  always 
within  the  realm  of  what  was  to  prove  practicable. 

36.  For  historical  backgrouncl,  see  H.  Luke,  \1aking  of  Mod- 
trn  Tur/(ey  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1936);  and  Webster,  Tur¬ 
key  of  Ataturk,  cited;  for  general  outline,  see  John  Parker  and 
Charles  Smith,  Modern  Turkey  (London,  Routlcdgc,  1940); 
and  for  short  popular  discussion,  see  Barbara  Ward,  Turkey 
(New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1942),  and  C.  M.  Tobin, 
Turkey,  Key  to  the  East  (New  York,  Putnam,  1944). 

37.  The  author  is  indebted  for  this  methcxl  of  approach  to 
K.  H.  Birge,  who  is  developing  its  nature  in  a  Ph.I).  thesis  at 
Yale. 

3^-  Current  History,  Novetnber  1922;  Meats,  Modern  Turkey, 
cited,  pp.  629-30. 


ABOLITION  OF  CALIPHATE 

The  process  by  which  the  Kemalist  government 
quickly  consolidated  its  position  with  respect  to 
the  ancient  royal  house — its  chief  potential  rival — 
is  worth  noting.  On  November  i6,  1922  Moham¬ 
mad  VI,  Vahdeddin,  was  accused  of  treason  and 
he  quickly  fled.  On  November  19  his  cousin,  Abdul 
Mejid,  was  elected,  not  Sultan  but  Calipb.  But 
even  this  remnant  of  prestige  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  royal  house  was  found  to  be  dangerous.  On 
April  15,  1923  the  former  Sultan  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  Islamic  world  asking  that  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  be  ignored.^^  Less  than 
a  year  later  Kemal,  on  March  3,  1924,  abolished 
the  caliphate  entirely  and  exiled  all  members  of 
the  Ottoman  dynasty.  This  was  an  open  attempt  to 
nullify  the  power  which  had  resided  in  the  house 
of  Osman  for  600  years.  Vast  masses  of  the  people 
felt  deeply  loyal  to  the  royal  family.  Popular  re¬ 
ligion  in  Turkey  made  tembs  places  of  holy  pil¬ 
grimage,  and  even  political  figures  could  become 
saints  with  living  power  after  they  were  buried. 

It  was  with  full  appreciation  of  the  dynamite  in¬ 
volved  in  this  situation  that  the  Kemalist  regime 
proceeded  to  close  all  the  tombs  of  the  Sultans  and 
their  families  and  to  plaster  over  the  tugras,  or 
royal  monograms,  which  decorated  the  fountains 
and  doorways  of  all  buildings  erected  by  royal 
order.  These  tugras  remain  covered,  and  the  tombs 
are  still  closed  to  visitors.'^”  The  fact  that  the  pos¬ 
sible  emergence  of  a  reactionary  movement  in 
favor  of  the  royal  family  is  guarded  against  even 
today  shows  how  real  the  danger  must  have 
seemed  to  the  newly  founded  Kemalist  government 
in  1923. 

RECORD  OF  CHANGE 

The  task  Ataturk  and  his  colleagues  undertook 
— of  establishing  on  the  ruined  foundations  of  the 
old  Ottoman  Empire  a  government  based  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  which  could  endure  with¬ 
out  constant  use  of  force — faced  difficulties  which 
will  be  apparent  to  those  familiar  with  the  social 
structure  of  the  Ottomans.  For  centuries  the  Turks 
had  been  trained  in  discipline  and  obedience  to 
their  leaders.  The  peasants  of  Anatolia  had  been 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  landowners 
and  the  official  class  in  Istanbul.  Ataturk  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  facts.  Yet,  when  he  began,  vast 
masses  of  the  people  were  still  loyal  to  the  royal 
family  and  to  obscurantist  and  bigoted  religious 
leaders.  Reforms  had  been  declared  by  the  Sultan 

39.  Mcars,  Modern  Turkey,  cited,  p.  606. 

40.  The  (Jrcen  Tomb  of  Muh.  I,  a  noted  work  of  arcliiteciiire 
in  Brusa,  is  a  rare  exception  to  the  rule. 
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in  1839  and  in  1856,  and  a  constitution  had  been 
granted  in  1876 — only  to  be  followed  by  the  30- 
year  reactionary  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid.  From 
1908  to  1918  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
attempted  to  introduce  constitutional  rule,  but 
proved  unable  to  unite  the  people.  There  were 
many  who  felt  that  absolute  monarchy  was  pref¬ 
erable.  Social  interests  clashed,  and  the  intellectuals, 
a  small  minority,  did  not  agree  on  policy.  Over 
90  per  cent  of  the  people  were  illiterate,  and  there 
were  no  political  traditions  which  would  have 
facilitated  the  campaign  of  education  necessary  for 
popular  voting,  or  the  discipline  of  accepting  ma¬ 
jority  votes.  The  achievement  of  Ataturk  was  that 
he  extended  the  influence  and  power  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment  into  every  possible  area  of  national  life 
until  a  sense  of  unity  was  gradually  developed. 
Power  was  centralized  in  government  hands,  but 
the  government  won  popular  support  because  the 
masses  felt  their  interests  were  being  advanced,  and 
that  the  government  was  gradually  moving  in  the 
direction  of  administration  by  the  people.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  survey  seeks  to  show  how  this  process 
worked  in  practice. 

I.  ONE-PARTY  GOVERNMENT 

Although  Turkey  is  a  republic,  its  political 
affairs  since  1919  have  been  in  the  control  of 
one  party  —  the  Peoples’  Party  of  the  Republic 
{Cumhunyet  Hal{  Partisi).  This  party  has  not 
only  determined  who  shall  be  candidates  for  the 
Grand  National  Assembly,  thus  exercising  legis¬ 
lative  power,  but  also  exercises  ultimate  executive 
authority,  for  it  elects  the  President  and  approves 
all  cabinet  appointments.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Ataturk  himself  had  believed  in  the 
wisdom  of  a  two-party  system.  In  1930,  with  the 
help  of  his  long-time  friend,  Fethi  Iky,  he  had 
tried  an  experiment  in  encouraging  an  opposition 
party.  But  before  many  months  had  gone  by  it 
became  clear  that  the  malcontents  and  the  reac¬ 
tionaries  were  gathering  in  dangerous  measure  un¬ 
der  the  banner  of  this  new  party,  which  was  then 
quickly  suppressed. 

No  claim  has  been  made  by  the  Turks  that  their 
national  elections  are  genuinely  demtxratic.  Only 
one  set  of  nominees  is  presented  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  voters,  although  on  several  occasions  pre¬ 
liminary  ballots  have  been  held  offering  the  public 
a  chance  to  share  in  the  selection  of  final  candi¬ 
dates.  It  is  within  the  councils  of  the  People’s 
party  that  the  real  processes  of  democracy  operate, 
however.  Regular  Congresses  of  the  party  are  held 
every  four  years,  and  the  1935  Congress  drew  up  a 
detailed  program  which  was  published  in  various 
languages  for  distribution  at  home  and  abroad.^’ 


In  the  Grand  National  Assembly  the  party  mem-  c 
bers  meet  periodically  for  caucus  discussion,  and 
while  party  discipline  controls  public  voting,  the 
arguments  in  the  caucuses  are  said  to  be  frank 
and  often  heated.  Ever  since  1930,  several  delegates 
at  each  election  have  been  designated  as  inde¬ 
pendent  members,  thereby  providing  a  certain 
minimum  of  critical  debate  and  freedom  from 
complete  constraint  in  the  direction  of  party  unity. 

2.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  ’ 

According  to  the  census  of  1927,  the  first  official  ^ 
census  of  the  Republic,  81.6  per  cent^^  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  engaged  in  farming  or  dependent  on  | 
farming  for  a  livelihood.  This  group  constituted  , 
the  mass  of  the  population,  and  it  was  a  group  that 
had  been  notoriously  exploited  and  neglected  by  * 
the  Ottoman  rulers.  Back  in  1863  Midhat  Pasha, 
governor  of  the  Danube  Province,  had  instituted  | 
some  Farm  Credit  Counters,  the  agencies  out  of 
which,  in  1889,  was  organized  the  Agricultural  ^ 

Bank.'*^  In  1924  this  Agricultural  Bank  was  used  ( 

by  the  new  regime  more  effectively  than  ever  be-  J 

fore  to  serve  the  farmers,  to  issue  “seasonal  credits”  j 

especially  to  growers  of  staple  export  commodities,  [ 

and  in  1929  it  instituted  a  series  of  “agricultural  ^ 

credit  cooperatives.’’  Kemal  Pasha  took  a  personal  ] 

interest  in  this  field.  Soon  after  the  Republic  was  ^ 

established,  he  organized  on  his  own  initiative  a  j 

model  farm  at  Ankara.  Beginning  with  about  ] 

5,000  acres  in  1924  or  1925,  this  was  later  increased  j 

to  40,000  acres.  A  large  machine  repair  shop,  a  j 

model  brewery,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  model  j 

poultry  farm,  bee-keeping,  a  dairy,  and  the  manu-  j 

facture  of  cheese  and  ice  were  all  parts  of  the  j 

program  of  this  great  farm.  A  little  pond  was  | 

created,  many  thousands  of  trees  planted,  and  ^ 

the  place  soon  became  one  of  the  chief  sites  to  be 
visited  in  Ankara.  . 

3.  FINANCING  OF  INDUSTRY  ^  * 

Immediately  after  the  government  of  the  Re-  ^ 
public  settled  down  to  business,  Mustafa  Kemal  | 
saw  the  necessity  of  a  national  bank  to  meet  the 
financial  and  industrial  needs  of  the  people.  There  ^ 
had  been  general  banks  in  Turkey  before,  notably 
the  British-  and  French-owned  Ottoman  Bank  1  ^ 

which,  from  186^  to  1875,  had  been  “the  Treasurer  I  ^ 
at  large  of  the  State.”'*'*  But  Kemal  proposed  to  I  | 
establish  a  purely  Turkish  bank  of  a  joint-stock  f  ^ 

41.  Program  accepted  by  the  Fourth  Grand  Congress  of  tin  i  , 

Party  (Ankara,  1935);  for  outline  of  Regulations,  see  Webster,  P 
Turkey  of  Ataturk^,  cited,  pp.  173-80.  I  ^ 

42.  Webster,  Turkey  of  Ataturk,  cited,  p.  65.  I  ^ 

43.  The  Development  of  National  Banking  in  Turkey  (Ankara,  j 

Press  Department  of  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  1938),  pp.  22-24-  ^ 

44.  Ibid.,  p.  28.  I 
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company  type.  This  bank,  the  Ish  Bank  (// 
Ban\asi),  or  Bank  of  Affairs,  opened  in  1924.  Its 
original  capital  of  one  million  Turkish  pounds, 
later  increased  to  five  million,  is  said  to  have  had 
a  controlling  interest  owned  by  Ataturk,  which  he 
later  bequeathed  to  the  People’s  party.'*’  The  Board 
of  Directors,  composed  of  Deputies,  assured  to 
the  personnel  of  the  new  regime  an  unquestioned 
position  of  financial  supremacy  throughout  the 
nation.  Article  2  of  its  statutes  described  the  four 
objects  of  the  Bank:  (i)  general  banking;  (2)  the 
undertaking  of  all  kinds  of  public  works,  agricultur¬ 
al,  industrial,  and  mining;  (3)  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  any  kind  of  goods,  construction 
work,  and  the  establishment  of  societies  for  that 
purpose;  and  (4)  the  performing  of  all  sorts  of 
commercial  and  industrial  transactions  for  its  own 
account  or  collectively,  either  with  nationals  or 
foreigners."*^ 

The  industrialization  of  Turkey  began  with  the 
work  of  this  bank.  With  the  government-owned 
Siimer  Bank,  founded  in  1933,  it  has  shared  in  cer¬ 
tain  enterprises  such  as  the  Malatya  cotton  mill, 
the  Ke^iburlu  sulphur  mines,  etc.,  but  it  has  itself 
been  responsible  for  the  coal  mining  at  Zonguldak; 
the  silk  industry,  the  glass  factory  on  the 

Bosphorus;  insurance  under  its  subsidiary,  the 
Anatolia  Insurance  Company;  and  lumbering 
through  another  subsidiary,  Kunduz  Forests  Co., 
Ltd.  The  Ish  Bank  launched  the  sugar  manufac¬ 
turing  business  and  now  owns  or  shares  with 
the  Siimer  Bank  and  the  Agricultural  Bank  con¬ 
trol  of  the  four  great  mills  at  Alpullu,  U§ak, 
Eski^ehir  and  Turhal.'*^  From  1924  to  the  early 
1930’s,  this  bank,  privately  owned  by  Ataturk  and 
his  friends  and  yet  semi-official  because  of  the 
position  of  the  owners,  controlled  the  finances  of 
Turkey.  From  1932  to  1935  an  important  maga¬ 
zine,  Kadro,  carried  on  an  ideological  campaign  in 
the  interests  of  a  purely  Turkish  form  of  state  so¬ 
cialism,  devletqili\.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this 
propaganda,  the  doctrine  was  accepted  by  the 
People’s  party  in  its  program  of  1935,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  incorporated  into  the  constitution  by 
amendment  in  1937.  Since  then,  large-scale  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  requiring  great  capital  have  been 
carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Siimer  Bank — e.g.,  cotton 
textile  works  at  Kayseri,  Eregli,  Nazilli  and  Bakir- 
kby;  woolen  manufacture  at  Brusa,  Feshane  and 
Hereke,  cellulose  and  paper  at  Ismit,  iron  and  steel 
at  Karabiik,  leather  and  shoes  at  Beykoz,  etc.; 

45-  Parker  and  Smith,  Modern  Ttirl^ey,  cited,  p.  113. 

46.  Tarki  1.  Diimer,  Tiirkiye  If  Ban^asi  (Lausanne,  1938), 
P-  36,  n.i. 

47-  The  Development  of  Kational  Banking  in  Turkey,  cited, 
PP-  73-83. 


while  mining  and  mining  research  have  chiefly 
been  assigned  to  the  Eti  Bank,  formed  by  the 
Turkish  government  in  1935. 

A  full  description  of  all  that  industrialization 
means  to  Turkey  would  involve  a  separate  lengthy 
report."*®  The  point  to  be  stressed  here  is  that  Ata¬ 
turk,  by  organizing  the  Ish  Bank  and  by  his  con¬ 
trol  of  that  bank,  became  Turkey’s  leading  busi¬ 
nessman.  Through  the  Ish  Bank  and  the  state 
banks,  his  government  exercised  almost  complete 
command  of  the  nation’s  finances  and  its  industrial 
program. 

In  establishing  the  Ish  Bank,  and  later  other 
government-owned  banks,  and  in  operating  them, 
Ataturk  had  to  develop  talents  not  previously  rec¬ 
ognized  among  the  Turks.  Count  Leon  Ostrorog, 
author  of  The  Angora  Reform — the  best  intrcxluc- 
tion  yet  written  to  the  changes  effected  in  the 
Turkish  Republic — who  for  many  years  has  been 
one  of  the  keenest  Western  observers,  wrote  in 
1915:  “The  Turk,  like  most  professional  soldiers, 
is  neither  an  intellectual  nor  a  businessman.  He 
inks  a  great  deal  of  paper,  but  merely  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  necessities  of  red  tape,  and  the  idea 
of  a  Bank  instituted  and  managed  hy  Turks  seems 
as  ludicrous  as  would  be  that  of  Portho  of  Three 
Musketeers  fame  becoming  a  Director  of  the  Bank 
of  France.’’"*^  The  significance  of  Ataturk’s  leader¬ 
ship  in  each  of  the  social  fields  he  entered  lies 
largely  in  his  confidence — later  justified  by  events — 
that  the  Turk  had  the  latent  capacity  to  rise  to 
the  demands  of  modern  civilization. 

4.  REFORM  OF  EDUCATION 

If  Ataturk’s  assumption  of  leadership  in  the 
realms  of  agriculture  and  finance  was  due  to  an 
intuitive  appreciation  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  country’s  economy  should  develop,  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  field  Ataturk  realized  from  the  first  that 
his  future  hold  on  the  people  depended  on  his  in¬ 
fluence  over  their  minds.  From  the  beginning,  he 
sought  to  accomplish  the  education  of  the  masses. 
From  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  he  inherited  a 
double  system  of  education.  Side  by  side  with  the 
medrese,  where  a  type  of  theological  education  was 
carried  on,  was  the  meffteb,  or  school,  in  our  West¬ 
ern  sense.  In  1925  the  medrese  was  abolished.  The 
medrese  buildings  —  beautiful  structures  often 
found  near  the  great  mosques — were  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Education  to  be  used  for 
educational  or  social  purposes.  One  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  museum;  several  became  centers  for 

48.  Cf.  H.  N.  Howard,  "Turkey  Goes  Industrial,”  Current 
History,  October  1936. 

49.  Leon  Ostrorojf,  The-Turkish  Problem  (Ix>ndon,  Chatto  and 
Windus,  1919),  p.  26. 
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the  “Drop  of  Milk  Society.”  An  athletic  club  made 
one  its  headquarters.  The  first  Children’s  Library 
in  Istanbul,  on  Divan  Yolu,  has  recently  taken 
over  another  and  turned  it  into  a  day  nursery. 

Education,  left  after  1925  to  the  mef^tebs,  was  not 
only  unified,  but  centralized  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  all  foreign  schools  were  brought 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Foreign  schools  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  class  teaching  in  their  respective 
languages,  and  students,  particularly  from  the  more 
prosperous  homes,  have  crowded  these  schools. 
But  it  soon  became  the  rule  that  geography  and 
history  could  be  taught  only  by  Turks. 

Ataturk’s  interest  in  the  schools,  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  visited,  never  flagged.  When,  in  1928,  a 
new  set  of  Turkish  letters  modeled  on  the  Latin 
alphabet  supplanted  the  Arabic  letters  heretofore 
in  use,  a  step  of  revolutionary  moment  was  taken. 
Had  Ataturk  not  then  been  strongly  entrenched, 
his  regime  might  have  fallen  or  been  forced  to  back 
down.  But,  as  it  was,  the  reform  in  large  measure 
made  illiterate  the  conservative  reactionary  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  country  and,  at  the  same  time,  offered 
new  hope  to  the  children,  particularly  of  the  vil¬ 
lages,  and  to  the  92  per  cent  illiterate  population. 
Night  schools — known  as  National  Schools — were 
opened  everywhere,  and  all  adults  were  supposed 
to  attend  or  at  least  pass  an  examination. 

THE  “history  thesis” 

Nowhere  did  Ataturk  show  more  political  astute¬ 
ness  than  in  his  development  of  two  theories  for 
which  he  propagandized  in  the  public  schools  as 
well  as  among  the  learned  of  Turkey  and  other 
countries.  These  are  the  so-called  “History  Thesis” 
and  the  “Sun-Language  Theory.”  Not  all  the  schol¬ 
ars  of  the  world  have  accepted,  or  even  taken 
seriously,  Ataturk’s  doctrine  that  the  original  in¬ 
habitants  of  Central  Asia — accepted  by  many  as 
the  cradle  of  mankind — were  Turks,  and  that  the 
great  migrations  stemming  from  Central  Asia 
were  therefore  of  Turkish  people;  that  this  Turkish 
stock  made  possible  the  early  civilizations,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  Sumerians  and  the  Hittiies;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  Turkish  language  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  human  language,  and  many  a  word  in  any 
modern  language,  when  subjected  to  ingenious 
analysis  under  the  “Sun-Language  Theory,”  can  be 
shown  to  have  Turkish  origin. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  the  scientific 
value  of  these  two  theories,  they  proved  definitely 
constructive  in  the  task  Ataturk  had  undertaken 
of  giving  his  people  all  that  was  of  social  value 
in  the  so-called  Western  or  European  civilization, 
even  though  these  changes  seemed  to  contradict 


TURKEY  BETWEEN  TWO  WORLD  WARS  | 

I 

the  spirit  of  nationalism,  for  they  involved  turn  I 
ing  away  from  former  social  practices.  If  Ataturk 
was  unhistorical  in  his  more  extreme  ideas,  he 
nevertheless  used  them  to  make  history;  for 
through  them  he  reconciled  an  enthusiasm  for 
change  with  an  ardent  spirit  of  nationalism.  No 
device  could  have  been  better  suited  to  the  creation 
of  a  united  mind,  in  spite  of  apparent  contradic¬ 
tions,  than  the  leadership  Ataturk  assumed  in 
preaching  to  his  people  the  intellectual  and  cul¬ 
tural  greatness  of  Turkey’s  ancient  past.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “History  Thesis,”  Islam  was  considered 
a  foreign  religion  and  culture  which  in  recent  cen¬ 
turies  had  forced  the  Turks  out  of  the  currents  of 
progress;  hence  the  Turks  were  not  faithless  to 
their  past  in  turning  to  the  ways  of  a  culture  that 
in  the  meantime  had  gone  forward.  On  the  con-  i 
trary,  by  so  doing  they  were  following  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  great  past,  and  claiming  for  them-  1  j 
selves  the  modern  fruit  that  had  grown  on  the 
tree  of  civilization,  whose  roots  were  essentially 
Turkish.  A  history  in  four  volumes  was  prepared 
as  the  basis  of  historical  instiuction  in  all  public  1 

and  private  schools  and,  although  the  “History  1 

Thesis”  was  nationalistic  in  the  sense  that  it  laid  i 

claim  to  a  great  cultural  past,  it  lent  itself  also  to  1 

broad  tolerance  of  the  world’s  chief  religions  and  I 

cultures.^”  By  his  leadership  in  education,  Ataturk  I 

showed  dependence  on  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  i 

he  succeeded  in  winning  their  almost  fanatical  ; 

devotion.  t 

5.  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUTH  ' 

The  Turkey  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  not  ^ 
believed  in  sports,  and  had  neglected  even  the  tra-  ^ 
ditional  games  of  the  ancient  Turks.  It  is  generally  ^ 
admitted  that  football,  of  the  soccer  variety,  and  ? 
basketball  were  introduced  into  Turkey  almost  ex-  * 
clusively  by  the  American  educational  and  social  ' 
welfare  institutions.  Even  during  World  War  1,  j 
a  Turkish  teacher  in  an  American  college  was 
criticized  because  he  played  golf.  To  the  dignified 
Turkish  parents  of  that  day,  such  an  activity  was  ^ 
unworthy  of  one  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
modern  youth.  Both  Ataturk  and  the  present  Presi  j  ^ 
dent,  Ismet  Inbnii,  from  the  first  showed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  sports.  Turkish  athletes  participated  in 
the  Balkan  Games  in  Athens  in  1930,  and  later  in 
the  Olympic  Games,  and  won  laurels  in  several  ; 
International  Horse  Shows.  In  1937  a  Directorate-  [  6 
General  of  Physical  Education  was  created  and,  | 
nominally  at  least,  all  the  people  were  required  by  |  n 
law  to  take  physical  exercise.  Schools  and  colleges.  5 

so.  For  a  discussion  showing  the  sound  core  in  all  this  side  d  ^ 
his  activities,  see  Nuzhet  Baba,  “Linguistic  Reform  and  His¬ 
torical  Research  in  the  New  Turkey, ”  Asiatic  Review  (Usndon),  5: 
April  1944,  pp.  173-76.  'I 
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in  general,  were  left  to  carry  out  their  own  pro¬ 
grams,  but  local  governors  were  asked  to  cooperate 
in  seeing  that  all  factories  provided  some  leader¬ 
ship  in  a  sports  program.  An  Institute  for  Higher 
Studies  in  Physical  Education  was  provided  by  the 
law,  but  its  actual  founding  has  been  postponed 
until  after  World  War  II. 

Many  ditliculties  are  inherent  in  such  a  nation¬ 
wide  program.  The  lack  of  playgrounds,  gymnasi¬ 
ums,  and  trained  leaders  is  made  more  evident 
than  ever.  The  encouraging  thing  is  that  this  law 
is  not  designed  as  a  means  of  regimentation  in  a 
political  sense.  Its  effect  in  winning  the  support 
of  youth  for  the  governmental  leaders  is  all  the 
greater  because,  in  original  aim  and  in  execution, 
its  objective  has  solely  been  a  healthier  nation,  and 
especially  a  stronger  youth.  The  hundreds  of 
People’s  Houses — Evleri—din6  the  People’s 
party  have  sought  to  extend  the  influence  of  this 
law  into  villages  and  to  revive  such  traditional 
sports  as  wrestling.’^ 

The  encouragement  of  sports  is  only  one  of 
many  ways  in  which  Ataturk  showed  his  interest 
in  youth.  He  never  placed  full  confidence  in  the 
older  generation  which,  at  many  points,  presented 
the  danger  of  reaction.  The  hope  of  the  future,  in 
his  opinion,  lay  in  the  younger  people  who  were 
being  molded  in  the  new  schools,  were  gathered 
in  mass  meetings  in  times  of  any  possible  crisis, 
and  stirred  by  speeches  to  almost  fanatical  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  national  leader.  The  appeal  to  youth 
with  which  Ataturk  ended  his  six-day  speech  in 
Ankara  in  October  1927  was  reproduced  and 
placed  in  conspicuous  public  places  all  over  the 
country.’^  Too  long  to  quote  here,  the  following 
sentences  show  its  spirit:  “This  holy  treasure  I  lay 
in  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  Turkey.  Turkish 
youth,  your  primary  duty  is  ever  to  preserve  and 
defend  the  national  independence,  the  Turkish 
Republic.  .  .  .  The  strength  that  you  will  need  for 
this  is  mighty  in  the  noble  blood  which  flows  in 
your  veins.”  Ataturk  looked  to  youth  as  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  nation.  His  ability  to  maintain  his 
position  depended  on  them  more  than  on  any 
other  social  group:  and  he  showed  both  his  states 
manship  and  his  essential  patriotism  in  directing 
their  loyalty  toward  devotion  to  the  Republic 
rather  than  to  himself  as  an  individual. 

6.  EMANCIPATION  OF  WOMEN 

No  element  of  the  population  in  the  old  Otto¬ 
man  days  had  been  more  conscious  of  the  restraints 

51.  For  an  excellent  account  of  Turkish  effort  in  the  sports 
field,  sec  Nuzhet  Baba,  “Health  and  Education  in  the  New 
Turkey,"  Asiatic  Review,  January  1944,  pp.  86-92. 

52.  /f  Speech  delivered  hy  Ghazi  Muslafa  Kemal  (Leipzig, 
'9^9),  pp.  723-24- 


placed  on  them  by  the  social  order  than  the  edu¬ 
cated  women  of  the  land.  It  was  well-known  in 
the  decade  or  two  preceding  the  Republic  that  the 
reading  public  of  Turkey  consisted  primarily  of 
women.  Many  of  them  knew  foreign  languages 
and,  although  they  may  have  been  a  very  small 
minority  so  far  as  the  total  female  population  was 
concerned,  they  had  definite  ideas;  they  felt  the 
constraint  of  their  bonds  keenly,  and  were  both 
potentially  vocal  and  emotionally  enthusiastic  for 
social  changes.’^  In  spite  of  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  quality  of  his  relationship  to  individual  women, 
Ataturk  assumed  toward  women  in  general  an 
attitude  so  liberal,  so  understanding  of  their  func¬ 
tion  both  in  society  and  in  the  state,  and  so  ap¬ 
preciative  of  their  importance  to  the  future,  that  he 
won  the  unquestioned  devotion  of  the  women  of 
the  land.  His  own  experiment  in  marriage  to  the 
wealthy  and  modernistic  Latife  Hanum  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1923  did  not  prove  permanent,  and  in  August 
1925  he  divorced  her.  But  he  adopted  several 
daughters,  educated  them  in  different  schools  in¬ 
cluding  at  least  two  American  institutions  in  Tur¬ 
key,  and  encouraged  them  to  follow  his  precept  to 
all  Turkish  women — namely,  play  their  part  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  general  life  of  the  nation  on  an  equal 
basis  with  men.  One  daughter  became  an  aviator 
and  lost  her  life  in  flying.  Another  became  vice 
president  of  the  historical  society  which  investi¬ 
gated  and  propagated  the  “Historical  Thesis.”  Di¬ 
rectly  encouraged  by  Ataturk,  women  soon  entered 
every  profession.  They  had  already  been  admitted 
as  students  in  the  university  under  the  influence 
of  the  sociologist  Ziya  Gok  Alp.’"*  They  now  be¬ 
came  judges  as  well  as  lawyers,  doctors  as  well  as 
nurses.  Clerks  in  stores,  cashiers  and  directors  in 
banks  are  often  women.  Women  in  government 
employ  were  required  to  wear  hats  and  Western 
dress,  but  this  radical  change  never  met  with  op¬ 
position.  The  thousands  of  individuals  it  affected 
were  already  mentally  prepared,  if  not  eager,  for 
the  freedom  to  dress  and  act  like  their  sisters  in  the 
West.  In  1934  constitution  was  amended  and 
women,  who  since  1930  had  voted  in  municipal 
elections  and  held  office  on  municipal  councils, 
were  now  not  only  made  eligible  to  vote  but  also 
to  hold  office  in  national  elections.  In  1935,  seven¬ 
teen  women  were  chosen  for  the  Grand  National 
Assembly.’^ 

53.  For  an  analysis  of  the  attitude  of  women  toward  their  re¬ 
stricted  privileges,  see  Halide  Edib,  Memoirs  (New  York,  Cen¬ 
tury,  1926);  and  Selma  Ekrem,  Unveiled  (New  York,  Wash¬ 
burn,  1931). 

54.  See  Niyazi  Berkes,  “Sociology  in  Turkey,”  American 
fotirnal  of  Sociology  (Chicago),  September  1936. 

55.  See  Webster,  Turl^ey  of  Ataturl{,  cited,  p.  297;  New  York, 
Times,  February  8,  9,  10,  1935. 
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It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Ataturk,  far 
more  than  any  other  individual,  helped  to  emanci¬ 
pate  women.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  he  never  antagonized  the  conservative 
element  among  the  women  who  might  have  be¬ 
come  recalcitrant  groups  in  an  opposition.  Those 
who  wished  could  wear  the  old  charshaf  and  veil. 
Until  recently,  if  not  even  today,  a  veil  in  a  back 
street  of  Istanbul  is  once  in  a  great  while  to  be 
seen.  Women  bearing  in  their  garb  every  evidence 
of  belonging  to  the  mentality  of  Ottoman  days  still 
frequent  the  mosques,  especially  on  the  regular 
weekly  afternfwns  when  sermons  are  to  be  given, 
but  often  along  with  them  are  to  be  seen  young 
women  of  school  age  whose  dress  shows  that  they 
belong  to  the  era  of  the  Republic. 

7.  LAW  AND  THE  PRESS 

Before  discussing  the  extension  of  Ataturk’s  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  most  delicate  and  potentially  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  spheres — that  of  religion — it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  two  fields  where  Ataturk  did  not 
choose  to  assume  direct  leadership,  he  nevertheless 
achieved  practical  control. 

By  the  new  codes  of  1926,  German  laws  in  com¬ 
mercial  affairs,  Italian  laws  in  criminal  affairs,  and 
Swiss  civil  laws  became  direct  models  for  a  thor¬ 
oughgoing  change  in  the  legal  system  of  Turkey. 
This  move  involved  not  only  modernization  of 
law  but,  by  its  daring  nature,  it  served  also  to  break 
the  power  of  conservative  legal  groups,  and  placed 
leadership  in  the  hands  of  lawyers  of  Ataturk’s 
way  of  thinking. 

Although  Ataturk  never  sought  personal  leader¬ 
ship  in  journalism  as  he  had  in  farming,  finance 
and  education,  his  regime  nevertheless  exercised 
close  control  over  the  press.  A  semi-official  news¬ 
paper,  Hal{imiyeti  Milliye,  now  known  as  Ulus, 
was  established  in  Ankara  to  reflect  official  opinion, 
and  a  press  bureau  not  only  prepared  direktijs  for 
the  daily  papers,  but  carried  on  very  elaborate 
propaganda  work  at  home  and  abroad.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  no  censorship  in  Turkey.  Any 
one  can  print  in  book  or  newspaper  what  he 
wishes.  If  the  sentiments  expressed  are  deemed  un¬ 
acceptable  by  the  Department  of  Public  Security, 
however,  all  copies  of  the  book  or  paper  can  be 
confiscated,  and  the  periodical  can  be  suspended 
for  a  day,  or  a  year,  or  more,  as  the  government 
deems  best.  Since  this  action  is  the  result  of  minis¬ 
terial  decree,  it  is  not  subject  to  court  review,  and 
often  no  explanation  is  given. 

Critics  may  say  that  this  control  of  the  press 
violates  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press,’^  and  they  may  ask  how  democracy  can 


exist  if  the  press  is  not  free.  But  the  sympathetic 
student  of  social  and  political  forces  will  recognize 
the  necessity  of  a  transition  stage,  and  will  wonder  1 
if  any  government  can  be  established  and  continue 
in  a  society  as  yet  untrained  to  the  usages  of  public 
debate  unless  there  is  a  control  over  the  press  that 
would  be  intolerable  under  a  governmental  system 
grown  fully  or  even  mcxlerately  mature. 

8.  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  RELIGION 

In  no  sphere  where  scKial  influence  molds  the 
attitudes  of  men  was  there  a  more  dominating  and 
irresistible  force  at  work  than  in  that  of  religion. 
The  most  sacred  loyalties  of  the  masses  of  the  j 
people  were  attached  to  mosque,  to  hoja  or  re¬ 
ligious  teacher,  to  the  practice  of  the  Prophet  and 
authority  of  the  Kuran;  and  no  less  so  to  the  I  j 
sheikji  or  baba — spiritual  leader  in  the  dervish  band 
with  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  majority  of 
the  Turkish  people  were  connected.  Not  only  the 
mentality  of  the  orthodox  faith  which  bred  prac-  ■ 
tical  fatalism,  but  that  of  popular  religion  and  of  j  j 
the  dervish  orders,  which  was  responsible  for  wide-  ( 
spread  and  deeply  ingrained  superstitious  belief  in  j, 
the  evil  eye,  in  the  spiritual  power  of  dead  saints, 
in  healings  by  magic  of  a  wide  variety — all  these 
strengthened  an  attitude  toward  political  leaders 
and  toward  the  physical  universe  which  could  eas¬ 
ily  undermine  any  leadership  of  a  progressive  or  j, 
modernistic  tendency.  In  addition,  members  of  the 
secret  dervish  orders  were  required  to  vow  absolute 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  head  of  the  lodge. 
Thus  a  divided  loyalty  existed  in  the  new  state,  and  ^ 
Ataturk  was  under  the  necessity  either  of  assuming 
leadership  in  the  religious  field  as  he  had  in  other  P 
realms  of  social  influence,  or  of  destroying  the  “ 
existing  religious  control  over  the  minds  and  loy- 
alty  of  the  people.  In  general,  he  chose  the  latter 
course,  although  in  1932  he  briefly  experimented  “ 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  former  when  he  had 
the  Kuran  read  in  Turkish  and  a  law  passed  re-  j 
quiring  that  the  call  to  prayer  (JEzan)  be  always  ^ 
and  everywhere  intoned  in  Turkish.’’  That  the  ^ 
result  of  the  social  compulsions  under  which  the  ^ 
Turkish  regime  acted  was  a  rather  extreme  secular- 
ism  is  well-known.  The  successive  steps  need  only 
to  be  outlined: 

1924 — Caliphate  abolished,  also  the  Ministry  of  Re- 
ligious  Affairs  and  the  Sheriat  (religious 
law).  Medrese’s,  or  theological  schools,  ° 

56.  Article  70  says:  “Freedom  of  conscience,  of  thought,  d  (3 

speech,  of  the  press  ...  are  among  the  natural  rights  of  Turks. 
Webster,  Turl^ey  of  Ataturk,,  cited,  p.  303.  ** 

57.  These  had,  of  course,  previously  been  always  in  Arabic  b( 

the  sacred  language  of  Islam.  Cf.  Lyman  MacCallum,  “Turkts 
Discovers  the  Koran,”  Moslem  World  (Hartford,  Conn.),  Janu- 1 
ary  1933.  PP-  24-28.  I 
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c  I  closed;  and  courts  applying  the  Sheriat  law 
e  j  done  away  with. 

r  I  igif—Medrese  buildings  turned  over  to  the  new 
c  I  and  centralized  Department  of  Education, 
c  I  Fez,  long  identified  popularly  with  religion 

t  and  nationality,  thrown  away  and  Western 

j  I  hat  made  compulsory  for  men.  Tel^^l^e’s,  or 
dervish  lodges,  closed  and  buildings  left  to 
decay  through  the  years  without  repair.  Mos¬ 
lem  system  of  computing  time  from  sunset 
f  supplanted  by  international  clock.  Calendar 

^  changed  to  begin  year  January  i  and  with 

'•  year  counted  as  1926  A.D. 

^  1926— Legal  codes  modeled  on  European  systems 
■■  !  adopted,  filling  any  gap  left  by  abolition  of 

^  ‘  the  Sheriat. 

^  I  1928 — Constitutional  amendment  deleting  state- 
^  ment  that  religion  of  Turkey  was  Islam. 

^  I  Oath  of  office  for  President  and  Deputies 

^  changed  from  swearing  “before  Allah”  to 

'■  I  swearing  “on  my  honor.” 

1934— Ecclesiastical  garb  for  ministers  of  all  reli- 
■■  gions  forbidden  outside  of  places  of  worship. 

“  '  1935— Weekly  holiday  changed  from  Friday  to 
^  Sunday,  thus  facilitating  banking  and  com- 

^  mercial  transactions  with  Europe,  as  well 

^  as  adding  one  more  step  in  the  sense  of  social 

unity  with  the  West. 

1937— Constitutional  amendment  making  Turkish 

^  state  “secular.” 

e 

.  In  the  meantime  the  use  of  religious  lessons  in 
(j  Turkish  schools  had  gradually  been  eliminated 

g  from  about  1928.  Students  in  the  Theological  De- 

j  partment  of  the  Istanbul  University  had  dropped 

J  from  287  in  1926-27  to  10  in  1931-32,  and  finally 

the  department  was  absorbed  by  the  Department 
I  of  Literature.  This  left  no  school  in  the  country 
(j  for  the  proper  training  of  Islamic  leaders,  and  the 
(j  '  salary  of  those  connected  with  mosques  averaged 
not  over  $8  a  month.  The  enormously  wealthy 
s  Ministry  of  Pious  Foundations,  or  ei/f(af,  became 

(  a  bureau  rather  than  a  ministry,  and  took  over  con- 

e  trol  of  the  endowments  of  mosques,  tekj{e‘s,  and 

f.  other  religious  institutions,  doled  out  a  bare  pit- 

y  tancc  for  mosque  services,  closed  multitudes  of 

small  mosques,  repaired  many  of  architectural  sig- 
..  =  nificance,  built  a  few  new  mosques  where  needed 
u  f  to  satisfy  public  demand,  and  used  the  remainder 
5^  of  its  great  income  to  assist  the  general  budget. 

^  I  The  measure  of  Ataturk’s  success  in  his  difficult 
task  of  establishing  and  maintaining  public  order 
IS  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  considering  the  num- 
c.  her  and  radical  character  of  his  reforms,  and  the 
’  I  intensely  conservative  character  of  the  masses  of  his 
people,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  his  task  with  a 


minimum  display  of  force.  Aside  from  the  Kurdish 
uprisings  in  1925,  1929  and  1937,  for  which  no 
figures  are  available,  group  executions  occurred  on 
only  two  occasions.  An  attempt  on  the  President’s 
life  in  1926  led  to  the  hanging  of  thirteen,’®  several 
of  the  condemned  having  been  former  close  asso¬ 
ciates  of  Ataturk.  Again,  in  1930,  a  dervish  upris¬ 
ing  in  Menemen,  calling  for  reestablishment  of  the 
Sheriat,  or  religious  law,  was  used  as  an  occasion 
to  execute  twenty-eight  men,’^  and  make  it  unmis¬ 
takably  plain  to  the  reactionary  religious  leaders 
that  the  regime  of  the  Republic,  while  never  pro¬ 
ceeding  directly  against  religious  belief  or  essential 
practice,  was  nevertheless  prepared  rigidly  to  en¬ 
force  such  measures  of  secularism  as  were  adopted.*^ 

9.  THE  CAPITULATIONS  AND  FOREIGNERS 

The  great  bugbear  of  the  Ottoman  regime  had 
been  the  Capitulations.  By  these  treaties  with  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Suleyman 
(1520-66),  foreigners  enjoyed  special  privileges  with 
regard  both  to  courts  and  import  duties.  When 
they  committed  crimes  within  Turkish  borders, 
they  were  tried  in  consular  courts  if  only  foreigners 
were  implicated,  or  in  mixed  courts  if  Turks  or 
Turkish  interests  were  involved.  Duties  on  imports 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign-con- 
trolled  Public  Debt  Administration,  and  foreigners, 
being  practically  untaxable  by  the  Turks,  had 
trading  advantages  over  Turkish  subjects.  Nothing 
was  so  galling  to  Turkish  pride  as  the  presence  and 
favoritism  of  the  Capitulations.  They  bred  in  the 
foreigner  a  sense  of  superiority,  and  often  forced  on 
the  Turk  an  unwilling  and  humiliating  submis¬ 
sion.  Sir  William  M.  Ramsay,  the  great  British 
archeologist,  for  example,  expresses  the  attitude  of 
foreigners  in  the  days  of  the  Capitulations:  “An 
important  rule  of  conduct  among  the  Turks  is  that 
you  must  never  permit  the  slightest  sign  of  disre¬ 
spect  to  pass — it  is  better  to  be  too  strict  than  to 
pass  over  anything  that  may  be  disrespectful.  When 
in  doubt,  strike!  That  is  the  golden  rule  in  Tur¬ 
key.  You  must  speak  and  act  as  one  having  author¬ 
ity.”*^’  The  contrast  between  that  attitude  and  the 
prevailing  mentality  in  the  Republican  regime, 
under  which  a  strong  pride  of  sovereign  indepen¬ 
dence  is  felt  by  all,  was  illustrated  by  a  recent  inci¬ 
dent  when  a  British  officer,  teaching  in  a  Turkish 
military  school  of  aviation,  on  48-hour  leave  of 

58.  "New  York.  Times,  August  4,  1926. 

59.  Ibid.,  February  3,  5,  1931. 

60.  According  to  the  New  York  Times,  three  were  also 
executed  in  connection  with  the  “hat  reform”  in  December  1925, 
and  “seven  reactionaries”  were  hanged  in  January  1926.  Ibid., 
December  3,  22,  1925,  January  21,  1926. 

61.  W,  M.  Ramsay,  Impressions  of  Turkey  (London,  1897). 
pp.  27-28. 
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absence  in  Istanbul,  struck  a  chauffeur  who,  in  an¬ 
ger  over  a  taxi-fare  argument,  had  spat  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Ingiltere.  The  officer,  with  his  companions, 
spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  in  the  police  station 
and  only  barely  avoided  having  to  put  in  the 
second  day  of  his  leave  in  court. 

A  few  years  before  the  war  two  incidents  oc¬ 
curred  which  would  have  brought  serious  interna¬ 
tional  complications  if  they  had  happened  in  the 
days  when  ioreigners  felt  the  obligation  to  “enforce 
respect.”  In  July  1934  one  British  officer  from  the 
cruiser  Devonshire  was  killed  and  another  wound¬ 
ed  because  they  went  swimming  in  “prohibited 
waters”  opposite  the  island  of  Samos.^^  Regret  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  communique  and  a  voluntary  gift  to 
the  relatives  of  the  dead  officer  closed  the  incident. 
Although  relations  at  that  time  were  somewhat 
tense  with  Italy,  an  Italian  fisherman  was  killed 
a  few  days  later  by  Turkish  coast  guards  because 
he  ventured  beyond  the  safety  line  near  the  Island 
of  Castellorizo.  The  case  was  settled  amicably  and 
the  newspapers  hardly  took  notice.^^  Foreigners 
have  now  become  accustomed  to  the  fact  that 
Turkey  is  complete  master  within  its  own  borders. 
Laws  must  be  obeyed  by  all.  The  foreigner  is  on  a 
basis  of  equality  with  the  Turk,  and  neither  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  show  disrespect  to  the  other  or  to  the  law. 

RECORD  OF  INONU  REGIME 

The  greatest  test  of  the  experiment  being  tried  in 
Turkey  came  with  the  death  of  Ataturk  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1938.  Had  there  then  been  two  parties  function¬ 
ing,  it  seems  almost  inevitable  that  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  them — unsupported  as  yet  by  the  ingrained 
habit  of  acceptance,  by  a  large  minority,  of  distaste¬ 
ful  election  results — would  have  split  the  country 
and  made  it  a  year  later  an  easy  prey  to  German 
intrigue  and  aggression.  The  one-party  system, 
however,  supported  by  the  independent  group  in 
the  Assembly,  made  possible  the  unanimous  elec¬ 
tion  of  Ismet  Inonii  one  day  after  the  death  of 
Ataturk.  Thus  an  immediate  and  peaceful  transi¬ 
tion  to  a  new  regime  was  accomplished,  and  the 
young  Republic  gave  evidence  that  genuine  train¬ 
ing  in  self-restraint  and  cooperative  action  had  been 
underway.  For  almost  exactly  a  year,  Inonii  had 
been  out  of  office,  and  some  mystery  surrounded 
his  resignation  from  the  Premiership  in  October 
1937,  twelve  years  continuously  in  office.  It 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  Ataturk  had  chosen 
him  as  his  successor.  But  the  party  leaders  quickly 
agreed  on  him,  and  the  rank  and  file  fell  into  line, 
thereby  permitting  the  Republic  safely  and  calmly 


to  weather  a  possible  storm  that  might  have  en¬ 
dangered  all  its  previous  achievements. 

Ismet  Inonii  had  won  fame  not  only  from  the 
famous  battle  against  the  Greeks  in  1921  which 
his  family  name  commemorates,  but  as  the  nego¬ 
tiator  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne.  He  had  been 
from  the  beginning  Ataturk’s  chief  lieutenant.  He 
was  reputed  commonly  to  have  exercised  restraint 
over  his  impetuous  chief  and,  by  so  doing,  to  have 
greatly  aided  orderly  precedure.  For  example,  his 
influence  may  be  seen  in  the  strong,  yet  technically 
legal,  manner  in  which  Turkey  brought  about  two 
changes  in  the  settlement  at  Lausanne — the  Mon- 
treux  Convention  of  1936^ — by  which  Turkey 
gained  direct  control  of  the  Straits,  and  the  cession 
by  France  of  the  Hatay  (District  of  Alexandretta) 
in  1939.^^  Since  becoming  President,  Inonii  has 
loyally  carried  out  the  general  policies  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessor.  Introducing  no  new  reforms,  he  has 
continued  those  in  effect  at  the  time  of  his  in¬ 
auguration,  and  has  perhaps  encouraged  further 
progress  in  the  Turkification  of  the  language. 

Although  the  exchange  of  populations  carried  out 
in  the  1920’s  made  the  Turkish  nation  in  large 
measure  homogeneous,  there  have  been  left  within 
the  borders  of  the  Republic  about  2,000,000  Kurds, 
some  78,000  Jews,  125,000  Greeks,  and  50,000 
Armenians,  the  last  two  groups  gathered  almost 
exclusively  in  the  province  of  Istanbul,  and  the 
Jews  in  Istanbul,  Izmir,  the  Dardanelles  and  east¬ 
ern  Thrace.  Although  the  common  law  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  in  Article  88  specifically  defines  a  Turk, 
in  the  political  sense,  as  any  “citizen  of  the  Turkish 
Republic,  without  distinction  of  or  reference  to 
race  or  religion,”  a  distinction  has  nevertheless  al¬ 
ways  been  made  in  practice.  No  Christian  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  commissioned  in  the  army,  and  with 
very  few  exceptions  only  Muhammadan  Turks  are 
allowed  employment  in  government  offices.  Since 
the  industrialization  of  the  nation  is  so  largely 
under  government  control,  this  means  that  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews  are  in  general  limited  for  their  live¬ 
lihood  to  independent  business  enterprises. 

The  first  great  trial  of  a  racial  character  came  in 
July  1934,  when  anti-Semitic  feeling  in  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  and  eastern  Thrace  areas  caused  the  flight 
in  panic  of  3,000  Jews  to  Istanbul.  Ataturk  at  that 
time  won  the  gratitude  not  only  of  Jews  but  also  of 
Christians  by  taking  energetic  action.  He  sent 
Shukru  Kaya  Bey,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  then  called  a  cabinet  meeting  over 
which  he  presided.  A  communique  was  immediate¬ 
ly  issued  admitting  that  the  situation  in  Kirklareli 

64.  For  text,  see  League  of  Nations,  Treaty  Series,  vol.  I73' 
p.  213. 

65.  Cf.  Time  (New  York),  July  3,  1939. 
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62.  New  Yorlt^  Times,  July  17,  19,  August  i,  1934. 

63.  Times  (London),  July  27,  1934. 
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had  got  out  of  control,  announcing  the  arrest  of  the 
Mayor,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  stating:  “The 
Turkish  Government  strongly  disapproves  such 
sentiments,  and  will  deal  severely  with  all  who  are 
found  to  have  persecuted  Jews.”^^ 

CAPITAL  TAX  CRISIS 

A  second  minority  problem  arose  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  Varli}^  Vergisi,  or  Capital  Tax, 
passed  on  November  ii,  1942.  Intended  to  raise 
about  250  million  Turkish  liras  by  a  levy  on  actual 
wealth— the  income  tax  had  long  been  graduated 
upward  from  approximately  20  per  cent  on  in¬ 
comes  as  low  as  $25  a  month — assessments  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  local  boards  without  right 
of  appeal  and  with  work  in  concentration  camps  as 
the  penalty  for  nonpayment.  The  major  portion 
of  the  tax  to  be  raised  was  assigned  to  Istanbul 
and,  while  bringing  hardships  perhaps  to  some 
Turks,  proved  a  devastating  blow  principally  to 
Christians  and  Jews,  in  hundreds  of  cases  wiping 
out  all  possessions  and  resulting  in  exile  at  hard 
labor This  tax,  which  many  Turks  as  well  as 
foreigners  felt  was  a  serious  political  and  scKial 
error,  was  later  rescinded  in  its  application  to  those 
who  could  not  pay  and,  beginning  in  June  or  July 
1943,  those  held  in  concentration  camps  were  re¬ 
leased. 

CONCLUSION 

The  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  with 

66.  York.  Times,  July  16,  1934. 

I  67.  For  articles  presenting  both  sides  of  the  question,  see  Sulz- 

I  btrger,  New  York  Times,  September  9,  10,  ii,  1943. 


Germany  on  August  2  conformed  with  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Alliance,  and  was  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Allies.  At  that  time  Prime  Minister  Saracoglu 
stated  that  the  move  was  “not  a  decision  for  war. 
It  is  the  attitude  which  the  other  side  will  take 
which  will  decide  whether  the .  breach  shall  be 
transformed  into  a  decision  for  war.”^®  Prophesies 
as  to  what  will  happen  are  clearly  out  of  place  since 
the  future  will  doubtless  depend  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  war  and  the  need  of  the  Allies  for  more 
active  participation  by  Turkey.  What  does  seem 
clear  is  that  Turkey  will  emerge  from  the  war  a 
closer  ally  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  in  spirit  as 
well  as  treaty. 

It  was  a  far-sighted  step  of  the  Kemalist  regime 
to  write  the  word  in\ilap^i  (revolutionist)  into  the 
Constitution  in  1937  as  one  of  the  six  social  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Republic.^^  The  purpose  of  saying  that 
Turkey  is  “revolutionist”  was  to  prevent  that  which 
is  almost  unavoidable  in  human  nature — namely, 
stagnation  after  a  period  of  progress.  In  education, 
in  industry,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  forms  and 
spirit  of  democracy,  Turkey  has  a  long  way  yet  to 
go.  Not  new  territories,  but  safety  from  foreign 
aggression  for  the  needed  extension  of  reforms  at 
home,  will  be  Turkey’s  principal  demand  in  the 
peace  settlement.  Secure  continuance  in  its  great 
social  experiment  for  another  generation  at  least 
will  be  needed  before  Turkey  can  feel  that  it  has 
overcome  the  danger  of  failure  in  the  colossal  task 
of  establishing  a  government  so  organized  that  it 
can  both  serve  the  people  and  endure. 

68.  Quoted  in  P.Vf  (New  York),  August  3,  1944. 

69.  Cf.  Article  2  in  constitution,  Webster,  Turkey  of  Ataturk, 
cited,  p.  297. 
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American  Interests  in  Turkey 


By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  J.  K.  Birge 

There  are  two  principal  ways  in  which  Turkey 
and  the  United  States  have  been  in  contact  with 
each  other  for  many  years:  through  commerce  and 
through  philanthropy.  Figs  from  Turkey  were 
well-known  in  this  country  as  early  as  1785,  and 
portraits  of  great  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary 
period  depict  them  standing  on  Turkish  carpets. 
Philanthropic  work  began  with  the  sending  of 
missionaries  to  Turkey  under  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  about  1820, 
and  within  a  generation  this  missionary  work 
started  to  take  the  form  of  colleges  and  hospitals. 

Commercial  relations  with  Turkey  have  from  the 
first  consisted  mainly  of  imports  of  agricultural 
products  and  rugs  into  this  country  and  of  exports 
of  American  manufactured  products  to  Turkey. 
In  1928,  for  example,  95  per  cent  of  our  imports 
from  Turkey  were  agricultural  and  animal  prod¬ 
ucts,  while  83  per  cent  of  our  exports  to  that  coun¬ 
try  consisted  of  manufactured  goods.’  Trade  be¬ 
tween  Turkey  and  the  United  States  reached  its 
peak  in  1920,  when  our  exports  amounted  to  over 
$42,000,000  and  our  imports  to  nearly  $40,000,000. 
In  the  years  immediately  following,  however,  trade 
fell  of!  rapidly,  the  lowest  point  being  1923  when 
our  exports  to  Turkey  were  valued  at  $3,464,034 
and  imports  at  $12,888,639.^  recent  years  the 
figures  have  been:^ 

Exports  Imports 

1937  $13,858,000  $15,386,000 

1938  12,561,000  14,234,000 

1939  9,142,000  14,251,000 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  regularly  im¬ 
ported  from  Turkey  more  goods  than  we  have  sent 
to  that  country. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  HOSPITALS 

In  Istanbul,  the  former  capital,  and  still  the 
metropolitan  center,  American  philanthropy  has 
for  several  generations  maintained  two  colleges — 
Robert  College  for  men  and  Istanbul  College  for 
Women.  The  enrollment  this  school  year  at  the 
former  is  about  900  and  at  the  latter  a  little  over 

1.  For  description  of  trade  relations  and  a  chapter  on  “Amer¬ 
ican  Good-Will  Investment  in  Turkey,”  see  L.  J.  Gordon. 
American  Relations  with  Turkey,  tSjo-igjo  (Philadelphia,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1932).  For  above,  sec  p.  347. 

2.  Ihid.,  p.  60. 

3.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Foreign  Commerce 
Year  Booh,  >939,  PP-  *21,  122.  (Figures  based  on  Turkish 
statistics.) 


500.  The  American  Board  maintains  large  higli 
schools  or  junior  colleges  for  girls  in  Istanbul  and 
Izmir,  a  large  junior  college  for  boys  in  Tarsus,  and 
a  middle  school  in  Talas. 

During  the  early  thirties  these  institutions,  liki 
all  foreign  schools,  were  subject  to  much  criticisnj 
and  attack.  The  American  schools,  however,  havi 
in  letter  and  spirit  sought  to  comply  in  every  waj 
with  Turkish  educational  requirements  and  rd 
strictions.  The  public  attitude  has  graduall' 
changed,  until  today  the  crowding  of  these  school 
beyond  normal  capacity  testifies  to  their  popularir 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  meeting  a  long-fcl 
need.  The  American  Board  also  has  for  many  year 
carried  on  publication  work  in  Turkey,  seeking  i 
make  available  in  Turkish  translation  the  bcj 
works  published  in  English  and  other  languages. 

In  addition  to  schools  and  colleges,  America  i 
making  an  important  good-will  contribution  b 
its  hospitals.  The  American  Community  HospitJ 
in  Istanbul  recently  opened  a  fine  new  buildinj 
with  modern  equipment.  It  conducts  a  Nurse 
Training  School  which,  along  with  the  Turkis 
Red  Crescent  School,  is  helping  to  introduce  a  nei 
profession  into  the  lives  of  Turkish  women.  Th 
hospital  is  supported  by  the  entire  American  con 
munity  in  Turkey — diplomatic,  commercial  an 
philanthropic.  The  American  Board  also  carries  o 
important  medical  work  in  the  interior,  a  hospit; 
at  Gaziantep,  and  thriving  clinics  at  Adana  an 
Talas. 

Under  the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  of  tl 
State  I>epartment,  Prof.  Donald'  E.  Webster  wi 
recently  sent  to  Turkey.  His  work  represents  a  nr 
departure  in  American  diplomatic  contacts  wit 
Turkey,  for  his  function  is  to  further  construed! 
cultural  exchange  between  the  United  States  an 
the  Turkish  Republic. 

English  is  already  fast  becoming  the  secondai 
language  in  Turkey.  If  all  philanthropic  contact 
official  and  private,  can  be  kept  unselfish  and  di 
interested,  this  country  will  be  making  an  effecU! 
and  appreciated  expression  of  good-will.  One  of  tl 
great  remaining  tasks  is  for  Americans  to  con 
to  know  Turks  better,  to  welcome  more  of  tha 
to  this  country,  and  to  stimulate  in  American  lU 
versities  the  study  of  the  Turkish  language  andi 
the  remarkable  social  experiment  being  carried  c 
in  this  younger  republic. 
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